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"On Board the Ship Bison = Saco 
Wrote in Liverpool" 


The Brig Three Thomas Nathaniel Foster Master, of Kingston, Sailed from Boston, 
@ Bound for Tonigan on the 2nd Day of December AD 1809 and after a good passage of 37 
Days, for this Season of the year, and passing Several of the Islands, In the North 

Sea, We arrived at the Island of Hellsgoland, there Being enformed that the river 
Eyder was froze up, there With many other american Vessels Sailed for Christiansend, 
- But falling in with a Fishing Boat the West Ward of the Hage, there made a harbor. 


We found the norwiegeons given much to hospitality, and Were agreeably Enter- 
tained, Near the Last of Februy We saw a Bark Laying off the harbour With Signals - 
of Distress. We with two Norwidgeon Boats Went to their relief. We found her to 

be a Sweed, from Christiany bound to Bergen Laden With timber, and that She was full 
of Water, that their Was three men froze to Death, and that Several more Was froze 
Considerably. On the 2th. of March AD 1810 We Judged that the river Ryder Was open. 
We sailed from Norway. 


And on the 29th of the Same month Returned back to Hellegoland. From there we 
arrived at Tonigeon. On the 10th, Day of April and On the 27th. Day of June We 
Sailed from Tonigen, and arrived in London August the 10th. Where We remained untill 
the 20th. Of September, and on friday the 5th Day of October AD 1810 We Left the 
Lizard Lights With a fair Wind and pleasant Weather. And On the 9th Of the Same 

- Month We perceived that Our Brig Leaked a Little more than usual and that the Leak 
Gradually Encreased untill Monday the 15th By this time the Leek had encreased to 
that Degree that She kept One pump going Constantly. Splyt up the Ceiling fore and 
Aft But found no leak. Thrummed a Lower Studingsail and Swept her Bottom But all In 

Vain. 


Wednesday the 17th She kept both her pumps Going the Whole time. 
Experiments to find the Leek but of no purpose, 


Tryed many 


Saturday the 20th there Was Every Appearance of a Gale of Wind from the N We. 
then We put away for One of the Western Islands, the Gale commenced, and the pumps 
Choked Very Bad, by reason of our Ballast being Washed fore and Aft And at 7 pm the 
pumps Sucked. With 2 feet of Water in the Whole * the pumps hanging by tacles* And 
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at 12 at knight to Our Disagreeable Expectations We found that the Leak had gained 
2 feet more, and at 2 AM found that there Was About 6 feet of Water in the Whole 
Which had Stove Our beef and pork Ship Stores, and all Our Water accepting a Small 
Cag Which We had reserved to take In Our Long Boat. We then Lef Our pumps to pre- 
pare our Boats, Most Meloncholy to behold to See the Lower Whole full of Water 
Which had Stove off the Lower Deck hatches and Lazerettes Dismal Indeed to See the 
Beef, pork Stores of Different kinds, hogshead, Barrels, Wood, Cables, Cordage &C 
All Washing fore and aft the Whole We then Left the Brig With about 40 pounds Of 
Bread and 16 Gallons of Water, At 6 AM the Brig Lay with her Lower Yard arms in 
the Water, 


Sunday the 22nd at 12 Meridan the Brig lay with her topsail yard, in the water. 
At 3 p m the Brig Disapeared. We let Our Yawlel--K (?) a Stern and We Steered to 
the South and East, Sunday the 22nd of October 1810 this Day We Were attended With 
a Verry Bad Sea, Occasioned from a heavy Gale of Wind from % W and it now being 
nearly calm, 


Monday the 23rd this Day Commences with a pleasant Breeze from the S W. smooth 
Sea, made every convenience on Board the boat that was possible to our Situation. 
No sail in Sight- 


Tuesday the 2th this Day Clear Weather Light and Variable Winds from the S W 
Which We Vieued as head Winds Calculating to Stear for the Western Islands, 


Wednesday the 25th Commences with Cloudy Weather the Wind at N E. Saw One 
Sail Which Was Our Share of her. 


Thursday the 26th this Day Commences With Cloudy Dull hazy Weather - at h pm 
Saw a Brig Standing to the Weat Ward It being nearly @alm and nearly Knight- We 
rowed After her all knight = but all in Vain 


Friday the 27th this morning their is Every appearance Of a Gale of Wind from 
the S E Latter part of the Day Raining. 


Saturday the 28th Our Disagreeable Expectations Came on And the Gale and Sea 
Increased to a Verry high Degree~ frequently Shipping Such Seas as to fill the boat 
more than half full of water, Thus We remained In this Deplorable Situation - all 
knight- Expecting Every Sea to be our Last--- Lost Our Oars- Broke Our Masts- Broke 
our Compass- attended With Much rain= and it being Verry Dark. 
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Sunday the 29th This Morning We find that the Gale has abated=- God has been 
pleased to Chasten and Correct his Servants In their Wicked Cariers and to Bring 
them near their Watery Graves For he Gave to the Sea his Decree that the Waters  ) 
Should not pass his Commandment. 


Monday the 30th this Day Commences With Dark Cloudy Weather, the Vind at S W. 
attended with a Bad Sea. 


Tuesday the 3lst this day Commences With the Wind we Judge from the S E, Our 
Compass Is Broke. Squally Weather With a Verry bad Sea. Much Rain, 

Wednesday the lst of November 1910. this Day Commences With Strong Gales and 
a Bad Seas Saw One Ship to the Windward and Standing to the NW. Made Signals of 
Distress but Of no use. Saw them Reef their top Sails Fore and Aft, take in their 
Spancker and Jibb, So Ends this Day.- 

Thursday the 2nd this day Clear and Cold the Wind at NN W Saw nothing But 
trouble. 

Friday the 3rd This day begins with Rain the Rain and Wind at S E. 

Saturday the th Saw One Ship Standing to the West Ward, We chased her hours 
but to no affect. Clear Weather Lattd By Obbs. 6 48 North. 

Sunday the 5th this Day Commences With Good Weather the Wind from the East Ward- 
though, Immaterial as rowing Would be uscless in the middle of the Western Ocean, 

Monday the 6th this Day Rainy Squally ‘leather the Wind at South -and a Dismal 
Sky- 

Tuesday the 7th Commences With a Bad Sea= It being Verry Dark thick Squally 
Weather= Saw One Sail at a Distance, and Wished that and tried to be there, But in 
Vain. 

Wensday the 8th Commences With a pleasant Breeze from S S E Clear Weather though 
a Large Sea And at 4 p m Saw a Sail, and Soon found It to be a Schooner= and Standing 
to the East Ward We hove Down for her and Soon found that we Gained her fast= at half @ 
past 5 We Set the Light at the head of Our foremast She Soon Saw the Light and hove 
too- We Run along Side and to our agreeable Disappointments, We all Got Safe on Board 
the Good Schooner, Called the Friendship John Drew Master of Boston 21 days from 
Cape ann In the Lattd. of 6 0" North and Longd Of 39 29" iiest, and Bound for Liver- 
pool. Here we were Hospitably treated, In our Infirm State, untill We arrived at 
their Intended port, Which Was On the 29th of November Ad 1810 


Untill the Good Schooner Friendship Came up=-~ Friendship Indeed= to relieve 
us from Our forlorn Situation --- She Being the Seventh Sail that We had Seen While 
in the Long Boat, 


Now If God be for us Who Can be against us --= Who Can Separate us from the 
Love of God --=- We were Comforted beyond Our Expectations - for now We Live If ije 
Stand fast in the faith - and the Lord make us to Increase = and abound in Love One 
towards another - and towards all men Even as ‘we Do towards Our own nameSe 


Nathaniel Foster William Brown 
John Fish Richard P, Lombard 
Stephen Fish Matthias Ritch 
Jacob Fish John Jackson 


The journal of John Fish--- The main parts of which are here reproduced- was 
probably stitched together by the mariner himself. This consists of sixteen 7=-1/ " 
x 5-7/8" sheets of hand made paper being given a saddleback fold to form sixty-four 
pages, 3-5/8" x 5-7/8", Many of the sheets were written on one side only. @ 


On the first page is sketched, in ink, the "BRIG THREE THOMAS"; the eighteenth 
carries a sketch of her during the storm, while the FRIENDSHIP is gratefully drawn 
on the forty-eighth page. 
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Reversing the book- thus beginning as though at the front- the first page reads: 
"John Fish's Book Liverpool December 25th AD 1810", followed by six and a half pages 
of poetry, seemingly written by a friend. 


The little volume is bound in a natural-colored hand woven linen; its raw edges 
are turned in and hemmed down with careless stitches. On the front cover is written 
"On Board the Ship BISON Saco Wrote in Liverpool", 


Of the writer himself, nothing is known save that he was born in Pembroke, 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, married Clarissa Priscilla--- and was living in 
Pembroke at the time of the birth of his son, John Jr. in 1821. 


Some twenty odd years ago, through his granddaughter, now deceased, the book 
came into the possession of the Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society, through 
whose courtesy it is reproduced. 

E. J. Darling, Secretary 
Vineland, N. Je 
August 22nd, 1950 


We greatly appreciate the thoughtfulness of our member, Miss Elena J. Darling, 
in sending us a copy of John Fish's Book and to the Vineland Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society for their permission to reprint it. 


We are very grateful to Lawrence W, Jenkins, of the Peabody Museum, for the 
following information: 


Brig THREE THOMASES, built at Kingston, Mass., 1805, registered 
there July 4, 1005 as THREE THOMAS'S, 175 57/95 tons, 75'8" x 
2313" x 111740, Nathaniel Foster, Master; Sylvanus Thomas, John 
Thomas, Nathaniel Thomas, of Kingston, owners; two decks, two 
masts, a square stern, no galieries, no figurehead; Zenus Drew, 
master carpenter, Seth Drew, Surveyor. 


The Columbian Centinel published in Boston furnished the following items: 


Under Shipping List in the issue for October 27, 1810: "17 Oct. lat. 2 
long. 66 sche Friendship, Drew, of Boston, 4 ds from C. Ann, for Liverpool." 


Under Shipping Memoranda in the issue of February 6, 1811: "Capt. Foster, 
late of brig Three Thomases, of Kingston, Ms, returns thanks in the Liverpool 
Courier, 5th Dec. to Capt. Drew, of sche Friendship, of Boston, for his good- 
ness to him and crew while on board his vessel. The Three Thomases sailed from 
London 29th Sept. for N. York and on the 13th Oct. a leak was discovered which 
was kept under until the 21st, when Capt. Foster and crew were obliged to leave 
the vessel in a small boat, having only time to take a few gallons of water, and 
a small bag of bread, on which they subsisted for 17 days, when they were provi- 
dentially fallen in with by Capt. Drew, nearly exhausted for want of food." 


From 1806 thru 1810 there were four different FRIENDSHIPS registered in 
Boston, one cach of Chatham and Bristol and two of Boston. 


NOTE: From this we learn that the schr,. FRIENDSHIP, Drew, Master, was 
spoken Octe 17, 1810. The open boat was fallen in with on Nov, 8th, 


Rigging Plan for the DASH -- This will have to be a total reconstruction job, 
and therefore old sources will have to be consulted. Most of the members have, or 
can get, books and tables that would help them, and could do this job as well as 


Wayne B, Yarnall 
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A Tribute to Robert B. Applebee upon his Retirement 
By John Lyman 


"Checking old sailors!’ yarns against Custom House records" -- that's the way 
someone has described the proper method of conducting natuical research. Who the 
leading authority on old sailors' yarns may be, I would not care to hazard a guess 
at this time, but for the Number One expert on Custom House records I nominate NRG 
member Robert B,. Applebee of Washington, D. C., and the State of Maine. 


Bon Applebee retired as of the close of business on August 3lst, after serving 
27 years in the Customs Service, but retirement for him will only mean that his 
hobby -- tracing the histories of sailing ships == will become a full-time occupation, 
At 65, an age when most people are content to sit around in the sun and write their 
Congressmen to vote for the Townsend Plan, Bob is making plans for wholesale raids 
into Maine attics, Some "old fellows" (in their late eightees), have lined up rich 
lodes of family papers, and he is preparing to pan out logbooks, bills of lading, 
half models, and Lloyd's Registers from the Down East bonanzas. 


Coming from a family that was concerned in the operation of Maine coasting 
schooners, Bob Applebee was too young to get into the Spanish-American War, but 
managed to wangle a trip to South Africa by joining the Canadian Army during the 
Boer Ware During World War I, he served in the American Army at Camp Sheridan, 
Alabama, Later, joining the Customs Service in Maine, he did a series of tours 
of duty as rolief collector in the Maine Custom. Houses, and he set about preserving 
for himself some of the history of Maine shipping to be found in the dusty records, 
Many Maine ships sailed away for owners in New York or Boston, and never returned 
to their native waters, so that only the first documentation was available in the 
local custom house. Recognizing this, Bob cxtended his searches to newspaper files 
and classification society registers, and he rounded out the histories in his note- @ 
books with the data from these sources. 


In the early 1930's, with the consolidation of many of the smaller Maine customs 
districts, Bob was transfcrred to the Georgetown Custom House in Washington, D.C, 
Now he had available a great many records otherwise inaccessible in the Library of 
Congress, the National Archives, and the Smithsonian Institution. He also set about 
collecting photographs of sailing ships. Each gocs into a page of a loose-leaf 
album, and to each page is added the full particulars of the building, ownership, 
and eventual fate of the vessel illustrated. He has hundreds of such annotated 
photographs of all types of vessels, and more come in daily from dozens of sources 
that he has developed, all over the country. 


Another feature of the Applebee collection is the vessel lists. By judicious 
buying and trading, hc has assembled a practically complete file of "Merchant Ves- 
sels of the United States" from the 1870's to the 1930's, and he has an outstanding 
collection of American Bureau "Records", "American Lloyd's Registers", "Lloyd's 
Registers", and "Bureau Veritas", He also has most of the WPA volumes of published 
registers. 


But the most characteristic feature of Bob Applebee's work in the field of 
maritime history is his willingness to share his information, and to go out of his 
way to unearth material nceded by someone else, He answers dozens of letters a 
month from people in search of elusive facts about the ships their ancestors owned 
or sailed. And let the visitor to thc Applebee houschold be forewarned == he cannot 
go away without having sampled generous helpings of Mrs. Applebee's wonderful apple @ 
pie or strawberry shortcake. 


Study the details of the fine painting of the Ship Model by John Atherton on 
the cover of "TRUE = the Man's Magazine" for September, 
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Mystery of the Beeswax Ship 
by Frank Kester 


@ At the base of Nea Kah Nea mountain on the Oregon Coast, there is a mystery that 
has puzzled mariners and others for many years. After heavy storms off the Coast, 
the currents would deposit pieces of teakwood on the beach, evidently torn from the 
hull of some ancient sailing ship. Added mystery was given by the fact that same 


storms also washed up onto the beach small cakes of beeswax, each bearing the figures 
"61" or 


Although there was no apparent answer to the mystery, the facts of the wreck 
became pretty generally knowm. Then it was discovered that the Clatsop Indians, who 
inhabited that portion of the Oregon Coast, possessed such a record handed down to 
them from the "Old People", The Indian tale gave facts of the wreck, but it failed 
to say when it occurred, except a "long time ago", That could have meant anything 
from 50 to 500 years or more. Also the Clatsop version added more mystery and gave a 
buried treasure angle that sent dozens of hunters into the eaea searching for doub- 
loons, none of which apparently, were ever found. 


The Indian legend told of a band of Clatsop hunters being on the seaward face 
of Nea Kah Nea mountain, hunting elk and looking seaward, they were amazed to see 
a big canoe with wings, the early day description of a sailing ship. This ship with 
wings was blowing smoke at two smaller canoes with wings. This was evidence to the 
watching Indians that a battle was in progress, for when their own tribesmen went 
into a fight, they took along their medicine men whose duty was to stoke up their 
medicine pipes and blow the magic smoke at the enemy, thercby confusing them and 
making them easy to conquere The three ships were so far out that the Indians were 
unable to hear the reports of the cannon. 


Then, according to the legend, the big canoe sank the two small ones, after 

which it headed into the shore as fast as possible. The Indians hid in the surround- 
ing brush and watched. The strange craft was run up on the sloping sand beach. Then 
a band of bearded white men, the first whites the Clatsops had ever seen, got out of 
the ship. With them also was a black man, their first negro, The strangers removed 
the cargo from the hold, including a big chest over which they kept a close guard. 
Then they hauled the ship on its side and patched up a number of holes, When the 
next high tide arrived, the strange ship was again afloat. But, according to the 
Indian legend, the sea gods must have been angry, for they caused the sea to rise in 
tremendous waves, and the ship was hurled on the rocks and sunk. The strangers were 
terribly distressed. Then they took 2 big chest up the mountain, dug a hole, and 
buried ite Next they proceeded to kill the black man and throw his body on top of 
the chest so his spirit would act as a guardian. All was covered up and the bearded 
strangers marched away to the southward, and were never heard from again. Because of 
the killing of the negro sailor, the Indians never went near the place where the chest 
was buried and in time even its location was forgotten by them, although many white 
men have searched vainly to relocate the spot, The years rolled by and as time and 

i the elements began to get in their destructive work, bits of the wreck were cast 

ashore onto the beach to bring about the Ifystery of the Beeswax Ship. 


Now, as to the possible identification of the Beeswax Ship. The writer in 

searching through the records of early California mission activities, found that on 
June 16, 1769, the Spanish ships SAN JOSE and SAN ANTONIO departed in company for 
San Blas Mexico, with supplies for the infant mission settlements in California. 
There was food in the cargo holds as well as church supplies requested by Padre 

@ Juniperro Serra. It was planned to keep in close company on the run up the coast 
of Baja California. But the storm gods decreed otherwise, Off Cape Lucas a terrific 
storm was encountered that persisted for several days, The two vessels became separ= 
ated. Days later the SAN ANTONIO, sails nearly all gone and badly battered staggered 
into San Diego bay. From that time to the present the SAN JOSE was never seen or 


heard from. It was presumed that she foundered with all hands, somewhere on the tip 
of Lower California, 
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But it is entirely possible that the 3eeswax ship that casts its teakwood and 
stamped wax on the beach at Nea Kah Nea and the SAN JOSE are one and the same craft. 
Navigation in those days was crude but it is likely that the crew managed to survive @ 
the storm that separated the two craft. The SAN JOSE, with the storm on her tail, 
continued to drive northward until off the Oregon coast. It is also certain that 
part of her cargo for the missiorswould have contained beeswax for the making of 
alter candles for the newly constructed missions in California. 


But what of the two "small canoes with wings" of the Indian legend that attacked 
her? That is a real mystery. There is a possibility that they could have been a 
couple of English freebooters who had sailed that far north and seeing a Spanish ship 
attempted to take it with disastrous results. However, there is no record of such 
freebooters having reached and operated that far north. So one guess is as good as 
another. 


"Swifters"' -— a Discussion 


To 

, Excerpts = From a letter of Doctor Berenson. You must 
be right! Members discuss things privately instead of 
through the Secretary's ifonthly Letter. I mentioned 
to John Flynn that the foremost lower shroud is called 
the "Swifter". In one of his recent articles he em- 
ployed the long phrase "forward lower foremast shroud", 
I would say the fore swifter. So he came back with the 
enclosed. Webster's distionary agrees with me. All I 
can conclude is that the meaning has changed with the 
centuries. Swiftering capstan bars and lower shrouds- 
-by blocks and lined running between them (Sketch A) 
to take up the slack much quicker than by taking up on 
the lanyards are other well knovm uses of the term. 
This last prevents a ship from losing her masts over- 
side due to the slacking up of her new hemp rigging, 
which stretches exceedingly at first. 

Also, when looking at the photo of the SOVERIGN 
of the SEAS, made by iir. Flynn, I noted the shrouds 
(Sketch B), So the shroud was not involved by all the 
ratlines, yet every fourth or fifth one, called a catch 
ratline so, I will bet that the aftermost shroud is 
called a swifter in this case, And when the forward 
shroud is so rigged, a man serving in such a ship, would 
call it a swifter. These instances would certainly ex- 
plain the variance in terminology as far as referring to 
the shrouds is concerned, 


From a letter of John J. Flynn in answer to that of 
Doctor Berenson: 

Swifters - Now here comes the $64.00 question: The 
term swifters is one I have been careful to avoid, as I 
wa have heard sailors use the term, and one contradicts the 
= other as to its true meaning. When I say sailors I mean 

Sailors, one who swore he helped PUMP the ROANOKE around 
Sketch "B" the world, not Sunday sailors, Lake ifichigan sailors or 
Long Island Sound sailors, but true shellbacks. Various 
reputable authors told of swifters being the means of © 
Sailors being able to reach the deck in a hurry when 
stationed aloft. The statement in your last letter aroused my curiosity enough so I 
started looking for information. Here is what I found and the authorities: Anderson, 
in "The Rigging of Ships", on page 103 & 10 says, the "Treatise on Rigging", (printed 
at an earlier date), reads as if they were merely shrouds with a special name, but 
the "Seaman's Dictionary", of a similar date, (1625), is quite definite in its des- 
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cription of swifters as a part tackle hanging from a pendant. Anderson also says 
swifters were the aftermost pair of shrouds. 


@ The “Art of Rigging" by Biddlecombe, page 33. Swifters are the aftermost 
pair of shrouds on each side of the lower mast; they are above all other shrouds, and 
are never confined to the catharpins, 


Universal Dictionary of the English Lancuage, printed prior to 1900, Vol. h, 
page 4576. A shroud from the head of the lower mast to the ship's side, before the 
other shrouds, and not confined by catharpins. 


Davis in the "Ship model Builder's Assistant" in the chapter on standing 
rigging calls both the first and last shroud of a gang of shrouds, swifters. 


Harlow in his book, "The Making Of A Sailor", very plainly calls the after 
shroud a swifter,. 


Other definitions, a line passed around a small boat at the water line or 
sheer line to stiffen the boat and serve as a fender, Swiftering capstan bars to- 
gether. Swiftering shrouds and stays together; another term, snaking stays. So 

. you see I am careful about using the term. How about putting it up to the members 
’ for discussion? 


A Notebook for Ship Model Builders 
by Winthrop Pratt,Jre 


When two members of the Guild get their heads together and the one writes 
and the other publishes a book for ship modelers-=- it is time to sit up and take 
notice. 


Winthrop Pratt, Jr., of Boston, and John Shedd of Model Shipways, of Fort 
Lee, N. Jey have done just this, For many years, Winthrop Pratt was Manager of 
a ship model supply department. '2 charged for the supplies, but he never charged 
for his valuable help and assistance which he gave freely to all ship modelers, Mr. 
Pratt has been studying and modeling ships of all eras about 25 years. This, coupled 
with the fact that he is a marine artist and draftsman, makes this a very valuable 
reference book for old hands as well as new. The book is illustrated by 107 line 
drawings by Mr. Pratt, which cover the most difficult and least understood details 

of the ship. Also tables for masting and sparring with valuable directions for 
rigging, and the foreword says that it is the first of a series, 


Many of us made “our first voyage" on the first ship model kit we bought 
of Model Shipways at fort Lee, N. Je You will become a "dry land A.B." if you send 
them $1.00 (postpaid) for this useful book. 


QUERIES 


Query Noe 105 = "Lead of the main Upper and Lower Topsail Braces" -- I 
think I have the solution but would like to hear from the members who have been to 
sea in wind ships. Several drawings show these braces on a three-masted ship to 
lead to the bumkin on the quarter, with the main braces, These braces can't possibly 
lead to that point and get a clear lead. ifight save somebody a headache in the 
future, if this was opened for discussion. 
Query Noe 106 = Details of the U.S. S. ALFRED-- Photos or illustrations of 
@ this ship. Preferably a photo of a model and either a photo or picture of her deck 
guns. Also will someone send a rough tracing of her stern and give authority for 
the plans. Has anyone a reproduction of an oil painting of her to loan? 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


am 


Answer to Query Nos 98 of John J. Flynn -- "Reefing Bowsprits" by Albert (Scrimshaw) 
Wagner. The reason for certain European boats having their bowsprits off center and @ 
passing the stemhead stems from two things: first, the everlasting conservatism of the 
sailor which induced them to carry the old Viking long stem first made necessary to 

hold the figurehead and carried long after the figurehead disappeared, running the 
bowsprit alongside rather than give up an old idea. Second, utility. When crowded 
harbors made the running bowsprit desirable, the high stem was retained, as a stub 

at least, to make a convenient place for a ring or other fastening thru which the 

sprit ran and to hold it more securely. When running sprits were again no longer 

used conservatism returned to make the builders still retain the off center bowsprit 
regardless of the height of the stem. 


This was an at an paint. Before the of copper 
sheathing, many experiments were tried to prevent the fouling of ship's bottoms. One 
of them that was used very largely in the merchant service, consisted of tallow and 
sulphur, There were a few other lesser ingredients= lime and possibly arsenic. When : 
I was a boy, we always put a little arsenic in our copper paint. This mixture of 
lime and sulphur, was generally a dirty yellow in color, but could be nearly white if 
little sulphur was used, or more lime was added. If you will look closely at many of 
these old pictures, you will find more vessels with a yellow bottom than white. It 
may be that some artists made the bottom white, as it looked better. 


Answer to Query Nos 102 of Merrill Aaronson -- by Henry C, Diefenbach. Because of 
the limitations of reproduction in black and white of photographs and printing, the 
hulls of my models do appear white in the illustrations and our member has made an 
understandable error in thinking the bottoms may be painted white. In most cases, @ 
however, they are actually dull red, or metallic copper in color, with an overglaze 
containing a little light green, and highlighted to give a slight antique or weathered 
effect. 


rter Sha --_ "Shi i Blue" Ce 
A few years ago, one of the oil companies, I think it was the Signal Oil Co., but I 
may be mistaken, painted their tankers a dark blue, I have not noticed it lately. 
Blue is a poor color for boats, as it has a tendency to turn chalky on exposure to 
sunlight. It may be that the DuPonts have developed a better pigment, as I notice 
they list a blue yacht paint, and I have seen it used. But it is too expensive for 
commercial vessels. Black, white and green were the three standard colors for ships 
in the sailing ship days, All three are very permanent. Green, Kelly Green as it 
was called, was used by very many of our coasters and bay vessels, Most of the big 
British grain ships were painted grey, in various shades, but this color is only a 
variation of black or white. I have seen a very few red painted vessels, and once in 


a very great while, a yellow painted one. But the same objections apply to these two 
colors as applies to blue. . 


Answer by Thomas Hornsby to Query No. 103 -- "Ships Painted Blue". I believe Blue 
was considered an unlucky color in Maine built ships. It has been tried for yachts, 
in modern times. During the war we had a submarine in the Philadelphia Yard painted 
a beautiful azure blue. 


Answer to Query No. 100 of Kenneth C, Smalley -- Three mast hulk in Detroit River, by 
John J. Flynn. It is possible the three masted schooner hulk seen at Detroit is the 
Canadian built PERRY. Think the name is recent, not the original. Understand she was 
in the lumber trade off shore. Believe the intention was to use her as a Sea Scout 
training ship. Have heard she was to be used as a museum at Detroit, housing models 
of ships that plied the lakes of all periods. I have 12 post card sized pictures of 
her and the negatives, Some were taken from a small boat and the rest are details 
taken on deck, Pictures can be had at cost of printing, 
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Answer to Query No, 100 - by Norman Riddell -- I am enclosing a booklet in reply to 
Query No, 100 = three=-master schooner hulk. I have taken photographs of this ship 

as it is now stationed in dry dock in the Detroit River and will forward two 8x10 

@ prints of the ship, It is the only one which has been near Detroit in many years. 
This Booklet will be forwarded to Mr. Smalley. 


Answers to Query Nos 101 of Merrill Aaronson - "White Turning Yellow" by Bill Adams, 
Add to the white paint a little Prussian blue and mix thoroughly. I always did it 
for white bulwarks. Be sure to get the real Prussian and not iron blue. The latter, 
though advertised to be the same, is not the same and is no good. A little does the 
trick just enough to give the white the merest suspicion of a blue look. 


John Je Flynn answers the same query with the same suggestion as Mr. Adams on the use 
of Prussian blue, but says "try a tube of Webber's Permalba white paint and mix it 
with clear varnish", 


Answer to same by Thomas Hornsby. All white paint of whatever composition will age 
- and yellow to some degree. If this is excessive as in your case, the trouble is 
caused by one of the following: (1) You are adding linseed oil to the paint; (2) 
You are adding too much varnish to the paint, which comes to the surface and turns 
the white paint yellows; (3) The Japan paint you are using was ground in a dark 
excelsior dryer. In general, I would continue to use Japan paints, (carriage colors ) 
as they give good results. Thin only with pure turpentine, add picture master varnis.. 
in very small quantities, and never add oil to the mixture. If you are unable to get 
a good white ground in Japan in your locality - send me 4.75 for one half pint of 
flake white, includes postage. Personally, I think some softening and ageing of the 
white paint on a model adds character to the work. 


Parti r_ to 


of Vic West = 
. C.C.FUNK-- Wrecked on Pcp Island, Australia, 
July a, 1895, on passage from Tacoma for Melbourne with lumber, She carried a crew 
of ten, and eleven lives, including three passengers, were lost. ONWARD-- Wrecked 
on Coquille River, Oregon, Feb. 25th, 1905, on passage from San Francisco to Coquille 
River. No lives lost. An account of her loss will be found on page 138 of the U.S. 
Life Saving Report for 1905. CHARLES H. MERCHANT=- Wrecked August, 1902. JOSEPH L. 
EVISTON-- Reported at Cocos Island April lth, 1908, after having been aground on an 
uncharted reef for 77 days while on passage from Haiphong for Newcastle, N. S. We. 
Vessel was waterlogged; keel, bottom planking, stem and rudder badly damaged; and 
had lost her main topmast, fore topgallantmast, and mizzen mast. She was temporarily 
repaired and sailed July eth, for Mauritius, but apparently changed her course as she 
arrived at Penang August 2, and at Singapore September 22. On December 23, 1908, 
she was reported sold but no details were given. 


‘ In further r o th an offers these notes. GEM wrecked 

t Feb. 15, 190k, on Scnecheuten Rock Oregon. LAURA MAY 1901 wrecked Kvichak, Alaska. 
Mr, Lyman also reported on some of the same vessels in this query, but in addition 
Mir, Lyman states that the J. L. EVISTON became the Philippine lm. Schooner FOOKIEN 

and the C. H. MERCHANT was wrecked Nehalem River, Oregon. 


Answer by Robert Be Applebee to Query No. 10h of Victor C, West. In No. 10 ten 
vessels, names and official numbers, appear with "What happened to these vesselt?! 
and here is the answer to this question and all like questions, At the National 

- Archives, Washington 25, D. Ce, John E. Nolan and Forrest R. Holdcamper have several 

Se miles of drawers filled with documents of vessels, arranged by official numbers, 


Therefore an inquiry to one of them as to the final end of a vessel, quoting name and 
official number, can be answered in a minimum of time. 


Answer J om Stott 


The British and other Northern vessels fitted the bowsprit on one side of the stem, 
generally the starboard side. These were the so-called "reefing bowsprits", The 
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bowsprit fitted in the fore bitts, These bitts were also set a little to one side 

to accommodate the bowsprit. The forestay set up to the stem head, cutter stay 
fashion, The jib was set flying at the end of the bowsprit - it had no stay. The 
foresail, or fore staysail, it depended on the rig, worked on the forestay. When the 
vessel was reefed down, it was customary to set smaller jibs, and the bowsprit was 
run inboard to accommodate the smaller jib. This decreased the tendency of the center 
of effort of the sails to shift forward, as she was reefed dom. This statement ap- 
plies to fore and aft rigged vessels only. It was possible to run the bowsprit com- 
pletely inboard. This was done to ease the ptiching in a seaway, It involved quite 
a complicated gear, as provision had to be made, to change the bobstay and bowsprit 
shrouds, as the bowsprit was run in. 


A Meeting of Guild ilembers in New York 


There will be a meeting of the members of the Nautical Research Guild at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 25 South Street, New York, on Wednesday, October lth. 
Dinner will be served at 6:00 P.eif. ($1.50 per plate), iir. Charles Robert Patterson, 
the famour marine artist will be present and will speak of his experiences under 
sail. Those who wish may come earlier and inspect the Institute's collection of 


models, marine paintings, etc. The purpose of this meeting is to form a local asso- 
ciation of Guild members, 


All members are invited to attend and bring their friends. It will be greatly 
appreciated if those who plan to attend will communicate with - 


F. We Thober, 575 Bloomfield Avee, Nutley, Ne Je 


The GAM CHAIR 


By withholding the names of those making queries, we have increased “Answers"== 
but have only two queries this month=-- due no doubt to the "Doldrums" of summereees 
It is gratifying to see the painstaking and thorough manner in which queries are 
answered and our batting average on “answers to oueries" is pretty good.... This 
month we give some answers in detail to illustrate our point, that for the sake of 
all it is best to enter both in the Secretary's iwonthly Letter, - and it would be a 
great help if they were written on separate sheets and not embodied in a lettere... 
We regret to announce the passing of Comd'r,. Griffith Bailey Coale, the artist and 
author of the "First English Settlers off Jamestown", published in the January issue 
of the American Neptunesee.e Robert A. Nash was "reported" in the shop of Thomas 
Hornsby headed South and West.... A post card from William N. Fenerin of Palo Alto 
read:= "Be down to see you Saturday if the Marine Corps docsn't get me first" -- 
Charles F, Davis and Charles F. He Menges were on deck to greet him == The books and 
models got a thorough going over, but the Saturday Night Boston Baked Beans made the 
greatest hit.... The Washington and Philadelphia Ship liodel Societies will have a 
joint meeting this monthees. Dr. Bernard Berenson will be a guest of the John J. 
Flynns, Chicago, from the 25th to the 29th of October.... liiss Elena J. Darling is 
puzzled why a sailor like John Fish of the THREE THOLASES should speak of the time 
of day or night, according to clock terms and not by so many bells.... In every 
organization therc are only a few willing workers. == The number of willing workers 
of the Guifd may be found by adding up the names of the authors of our articles and 
the names of those who have contributed "for the good of the cause", -= Many are 
sitting on the side lines. == One has more enjoyment if he takes an active part. It 
was planned to send a circular letter to our many side line members, calling this to 
their “attention, = but it is not necessary for this appeal should be sufficientecose 
Speaking of willing workers, there's Frank W. Thober who is working to establish a 
New York group of Guild members. <- We trust that all nearby members, and some "not 


so nearby" will give him their support and report for the dinner on October 4th, at 
the Seamen's Church Institute. ; 


HARRY D, HAMILTON 
This issue mailed 9/12/50. 
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